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The Yeats Letters 



Of course they interpret Whitman literally, as a few years ago 
they did the Bible; the same lunacy in another form. 

And Mr. Yeats puts his finger thus on Browning's defect : 

He tended away from the true mood of the whole man into the 
false mood of the idea. 

But a stricture of this sort against Browning must be bal- 
anced by the concurrent praise of Aeschylus and Dostoievsky 
before it can convey all of Mr. Yeats' meaning. 

The book is full of wisdom. E. P. 
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Retrogression and Other Poems, by William Watson. John 

Lane Co. 
Pencraft: a Plea for the Older Ways, by William Watson. 

John Lane Co. 

Is it possible that there is any writer living in these war- 
vivid days who can open his book of alleged poems with 
bombast like this? 

Our daughters flower in vernal grace; 
In strength our striplings wax apace; 
Our cities teem ; our commerce rides 
Sovereign upon the fawning tides. 

A few pages further along we find this pearl of song and 
criticism, entitled The Sexes of Song: 

First in the empire of the Muse 
Are the broad athletes, the all-male, 

Who from their cradles had the thews 
That unwithstandably prevail. 

But many a province she possesses 
Rich in fair manors and proud seats, 

Bestowed on such great poetesses 
As Shelley and June-hearted Keats. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Mr. Watson "has it in" for modern English. He "waxes 
apace" throughout this slender volume, and, moved by the 
perfections of his own style, grows sarcastically admoni- 
tory: 

Shun, if thou wouldst by men be heard, 
The comely phrase, the well-born word. 

Well, we are willing to pass over these "poems" to that 

super-critic, Time, in whom their author thus nobly expresses 

Confidence: 

When criticasters of a day 

Seem to have sneered me quite away; 

When with a pontiff's frown 

Some dabbler puts me down; 



Then, draining mine appointed cup, 
In patience do I gird me up, 

Knowing that Time, one day, 

All his arrears will pay. 

Pencraft is the kind of criticism one would expect from 
this kind of poet. The man whose best art has been mere 
echoes, is always the one in despair over the art of his own 
time and all the influences which inspire it. To Mr. Wat- 
son Whitman is "the boisterous and shaggy barbarian of 
Brooklyn," Villon is "a member of the dangerous classes 
with a knack of writing," and Blake the wielder of "a most 
unsure and infirm pen." And he gently but firmly puts 
American literature in its place, reminding us of a time 
"when it saw no shame in bearing some such relation to 
the literature of Great Britain as that of Rome bore to that 
of Greece," and condoling with us because the change from 
this attitude of "filial piety" has produced only "verse which 
can perhaps be best described as an uncouth sincerity." 
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Why do we pause over such fulminations? Because they 
have been taken seriously in Britain and the States by certain 
readers, critics and audiences. Because Mr. Watson has 
toured this country lecturing and reading from his works 
to literary circles, women's clubs, and even colleges, who 
naively seemed to think they had captured a real poet of 
reputation and authority. Because — well, because platitudes 
ire popular, and a sycophantic colonialism is not yet banished 
from the highways and byways of American taste. 

H.M. 
NOTES 

Miss Amy Lowell, of Brooklinc, Mass, is well known to our 
readers. Her latest book of verse is Men, Women and Ghosts, and 
of prose is Tendencies in Modern American Poetry (Macmillan Co-). 

Mr. F. S. Flint, one of the English imagists, is also a familiar 
contributor. 

Mr. Arthur Waley and Mr. Charles Granville are English poets 
new to our readers. The latter will soon publish Poems of Nature 
and War (Dryden Pub. Co. Ltd., London). 

The other three contributors are young American poets who 
appear for the first time. Miss Florence Ripley Mastin, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will soon publish her first book of verse; Miss Babette 
Deutsch, of New York, has contributed to other magazines; and 
Miss Lucia Peeples, of Atlanta, Ga., makes her first appearance in 
print. 
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